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WARTON AND SCOTT. 
(Written for the Kaleidoscope. ) 





It-is pleasing to trace the steps of genius, and 
attempt to discover, at least, some of the causes 
which have led to the developement of its powers, 
and conducted it into the field of action mest con- 
geaial to ite nature. In lately re-perusing the poems 
of Thomas Warton, I have been particularly im- 
preseed-with the similarity of style and feeling be- 
tween bim and Sir Walter Scott; a similarity so 
stiiking, that I have frequestly stopped, in surprise, 
and asked myself—whether our great bard of chivalry 
does not owe to Warton, and we, through him, more 
than’ we have been tomed to suspect. We re- 
gard Scott as a planet, shining forth with unborrowed 
lustre, or, rather, a whole constellation of underived 
splendour; as one who shall bequeath to his asto- 
nished successors the amazing accumulation of an un- 
bounded wealth of genius, which he himself received 
from vo progenitor. It may be so: I question not 
the originality of bis stupendoas powers; but let us 
not, in the enthusiasm of our admiration, suppose 
that we are depriving him of his own, in endeavouring 
to discover whether there may not have been some 
other luminary, from which he may have caught an 
additional fame; some soul, with whom it was for- 
tunate he came in contact. It is a pleasant specu- 
lation to trace back the tide of genius, not so much 
to discover its original fountain, as how it has be- 
come augmented by the way, and by what breaks 
and elevations it has been turned into its peculiar 
eourse. Original and unassisted genius is merely 
genius in embryo. It is as impossible for original 
talent to become independently conspicuous in the 
literary world, as for great wealth to render an in- 
dividual, in an abstract sense, independent in com- 
mon life. In its way to distinction, it must mould 
and direct itself by the course and labours of others ; 
and must catch inspiration and impulse from both 
precursors and contemporaries. 

The peculiar character of Scott’s poetry is a sim- 
Plicity of diction, a richness of feeling and descrip- 
ton, a constant adherence to nature, and an inhe- 
rent taste for the antique, whether in building or 
character, The same is discoverable in Warton, 
though in an age of artificial poetry, when the muses 





cision, when their wild and eccentric wanderings 
would have been deemed indecorous license, the 
fancy of Warton must of necessity be restrained in 
some of its most beautiful flights, out of compliment 
to the customs and prejudices of his contempora- 
ries; yet so far has be ventured to deviate from the 
straight line of his fellow bards, as to make himself 
remarkable, from the peculiarity of his predominant 
feelings. In the present day of unrivalled poetieal 
excellence and freedom, when no barrier of custom is 
presented to the eccentricities of genius, the native 
bent of the mind may laudably be encouraged ; and 
where a man exists with a similarity, though superi- 
ority of taste to Warton, he will, in the unfettered 
exercise and cultivation of his mind, shine forth into 
that fulness of dazzling splendour, of which, in War- 
ton’s time, and under his disadvantages, we could 
only perceive the small and delicate scintillations, 
The poetry of Thomas Warten is unanimously 
allowed to rank high among that of his contempora- 
ries, and has descended to us with an uodiminished 
claim'to our favour, from its elegance of sentiment 
and originality of style, its deep feeling and vivid 
descrtption of rural scenery, its vigour of fancy, and 
its predominant characteristic, veneration for Gothic 
architecture. 

«Long have I loved to catch the simple chime 

Of minstrel harps, and spell the fabling rhyme; 

To view the festive rites, the knightly play 

That decked heroic Albion’s elder day; 

To mark the mouldering halls of barons bold, 

And the rough castle, cast in giant mould; 

With Gothic manners, Gothic arts explore, 

And muse on the magnificence of yore.” 

Perhaps cooler and mere discriminating heads 
than mine, may attribute any features, common to 
them both, to a mere casual coincidence, or to their 
original resemblance of genius and predilections: 
but for my part, I cannot help figuring to myself the 
youthful Scott conning over the pages of Warton, 
till the sentiments and pictures, so congenial tv his 
own, thrilled through his bosom with electric energy. 
These touching the most sentient feelings of his spirit, 
the brightest dreams of his youthful imagination, 
the dearest scenes of his native haunts—were pre- 
sented with a tenfold vigour and distinctness. The 
vast capabilities of the subjects which Warton had 
but touched passingly, were all perceived; and roused 


and enchanting region of Gothic and chivalrous life 
on which Warton had gazed with enthusiasm, yet 
lingered timidly on the confines. Over this novel 
field, Scott’s fancy has ranged “with an eye that 
never winks, and a wing that never tires.” Whe- 
ther, however, this be mere conjecture or not, the 
similarity of style proves, at least, that Warton bas 
been a favourite of Scott’s; for style being in a great 
measure the effect of art, it would be a wonderful 
circumstance, if so great a likeness should exist 
between the manner and sentiments of these bards 
without the one having studied the other. It would 
be difficult to award the following specimens to one 
of these authors rather than the other, without great 
familiarity with their writings. 

“ Stately the feast, and high the cheer, 

Girt with many an armed peer, 

And canopied with golden pall, 

Amid Cilgarran’s castle-hall, 

Sublime, in formidable state, 

And warlike splendour, Henry sate ; 

Prepared to stain the briny flood 

Of Shannon’s lakes with rebel blood. 

Illumining the vaulted roof, 

A thousand torches flamed aloof; 

From massy cups, with golden gleam, 

Sparkled the red metheglin’s stream. 

To grace the gorgeous festival, 

Along the lofty windowed hall 

The storied tapestry was hung; 

With minstrelsy the rafters rung, 

Of harps, that, with reflected light, 

From the proud gallery glittered bright, 

While gifted bards,” &c. 


«« Martial Prince! ’tis thine to save, 

From dark oblivion, Arthur’s grave! 

So may thy ships securely stem 

The western frith; thy diadem 

Shine victorious in the van, 

Nor heed the slings of Ulster’s clan; 

Thy Norman pikemen win their way 

Up the dun rocks of Harold’s bay; 

And from the rocks of rough Kildare, 

Thy prancing hoofs the falcon scare; 

So may thy bow’s unerring yew, 

Its shafts in Roderick’s heart imbrue ” 
Abundant other instances might be adduced from 
the odes of Warton, but the above will suffice; and, 
from the general familiarity with Scott’s writings, 
quotations from them for comparison are unnecessary, 





with the view, he rushed at once into that immense 





Were made to march in formal and undeviating pre- 
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LETTERS FROM ASIA. 
[NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND.] 
[Continued from our last.] 


No. 17, 
I have just returned from the ancient 
city of Ephesus ; and, although the journey 
has been extremely fatiguing, the pleasure 
derived by wandering among the ruins far 
more than compensates for the trouble. 
We started with an Armenian servant, a 
Turkish guide, and a Janissary ; the latter, 
merely to give our retinue a respectable ap- 
pearance in the eyes of the peasants. 
The first part of the rout lay through the 
Turkish burying-grounds over a desert 
country ; but it soon changed to valleys 
highly cultivated with corn and tobacco, 
shaded by fig and olive trees. 

As there are no public-houses on the 
roads in Turkey, the Government have es- 
tablished Cafines, which are little mud-sheds, 
one side open by way of door, covered by 
a thatched roof, before which are kept small 
fires, purposely to light pipes and make 
coffee for those who require it. We stopped 
occasionally at these places to rest our 
horses, making some small present to the 
occupiers for their kindness towards us. 

About sunset, our guide quickened his 
pace; and when objects began to fade from 
our view, he spurred his horse, setting him 
on a full gallop, the Janissary bringing up 
the rear, and applying a whip to those horses 
that seemed inclined to fall back, Thus we 
continued, at one moment passing over low 
ground covered with bushes and bogs, and 
the next, racing’ over broken rocks, at the 
great risk of our limbs ; our servants chant- 
ing a kind of hymn, for the purpose, as I 
afterwards learned, of keeping off the devil, 
or any other evil spirit that might be hover- 
ing around us, at the silent hour of night. 

It had been dark some time when we ar- 
rived at the Cafine where we were to remain 
for the night. A large fire was blazing, 
around which were several Turks, who ap- 
peared anxious to render our situation as 
comfortable as the place would admit. 
They offered us part of the food they were 
eating, which we accepted, and in return 
they partook of ours. 

After the horses had been put in. their 
stable, the guide spread a few mats in ours; 
so full of fieas, however, that we were 


the bare ground; but as the musquitoes 
would not suffer us to sleep, we had an op- 
portunity of observing the heavenly bodies 
through the roof of the building, while lis- 
tening to the howling of jackalls and other 
wild animals, with which this country is in- 
fested. 

At sunrise we continued our journey pa- 
rallel with a ridge of high mountains, co- 
vered to the very summit with trees, through 
a valley in as high a state of cultivation as 
any I have ever seen in Europe or America, 
Instead of dead scarecrows in the field, we 
observed live negroes, mounted on small 
scaffolds, whose business was to snap whips, 
and heave stones from slings, at the birds, 
when they made their appearance. 

We passed over the ruins of Metropolis, 
a place that many travellers have sought 
for in vain, but on which, by pure accident, 
our guide stumbled. The remains of the 
aqueduct extending some miles, broken 
columns and capitals strewed over the 
ground, with part of the Acropolis, satisfied 
us that it could be no other city, particularly 
when reference was had to the ancient maps 


of the country. 
[To be continued.] 
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No. v1, 


GRASSMERE. 


——— 
Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave, 
Its temples, and grottoes, and fountains, as clear , 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over the wave? 
Oh! to see it atsun-set, when warm o’er the lake, 
Its splendour at parting a summer-eve throws, 
Like a bride full of blushes, when lingering to take 


A last look at her mirror at night ere she goes. 
Light of the Haram. 
— 


One would be almost inclined to think that the 
poet had Grassmere before his eyes when he com- 
posed these glowing verses. There is certainly no 
other vale in Englund which can at all be compared 
to this, in the enchanting beauty of its scenery, 
and, consequently, none so capable of exciting in 
the mind of Moore these dazzling ideas to which 
his impassioned language here gives utterance, 
How often, at suu-set, when the surrounding moun- 
tains and woods are reflected in the pure unsullied 
waters of the lake, with such exactness that you can 
scarce discern the reality from, the shadow, have | 
gazed on the charming prospect, and felt as if no- 
thing on earth could equal it. No unhallowed 
sounds break the solemn stillness which reigns in 
this delightful solitude, save now and then the notes 
of a few solitary sand-pipers whistling their plaintive 


cascade. The miud must be strong indeed which 
can view these beauties without yielding to the sof, 
and delicious languor which steals imperceptibly 
over the senses at such au hour: not framed indeed 
like mine, 

Absorbed iu contemplation, many a time have | 
sat on one of the small mounds which rise gently 
from the flowery margin of the lake, and beheld the 
fairest forms of nature in all her most resplendent 
loveliness: I have watched the calm surface of the 
pure crystal undisturbed and unrufiled, except by 
the sudden leap of the trout, whose scales glitter like 
silver in the last rays of the departing sun; and bave 
thought how well thuse exquisite lines of the poet 
were adapted to this place, and that there wanted 
but one accompaniment to make “ earth—paradise,s 

The gentlest of all are those sounds full of feeling, 

Thatsoft from the lute of some lover are stealing; 

Some lover who knows all the heart-touching power 

Of a lute, and a sigh, in this magical hour; 

Oh! best of delights! as it evevy where is, 

To be near the lov’d one -—what rapture is his! 

Who in musie and moonlight thus swiftly may glide, 

O’er the lake of Cashmere with that one by his side: 

If woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 

Think—think what a HEAVEN she must make of Cash" 

mere. 

Grassmere is about four miles in. circumference, 
being one of the smallest valleys in point of extent 
we have noticed. At the upper end stands Helme- 
crag, a broken pyramidical mountain,which exhibits 
an immense mass of ante-deluvian ruins, and. is 
distinguished from its rugged neighbours not 0 
much by its height as by the strange broken outline 
of the summit resembling some gigantic building 
demolished, and the stones composing it flung across 
each other in wild confusion, This past, the road 
ascends Dummel-raise where lie the historical stones 
that perpetuate the name and fate of the last King 
of Cumberland, defeated there by the Saxon mo- 
narch, Edmund, who, with the cruelty incident to 
that barbarous age, put out the eyes of his adver- 
saries’ sons, wasted his kingdom, and then gave it 
to Malcolm, King of Scots, to hold of him as a fief. 
These events arc recorded to have taken place A. D. 
944 or 945. This heap of stones has the appearance 
of a cairn or barrow, and apparently will long re- 
main the lasting but rude monument of an otherwise 
forgotten chieftain. 

The most advantageous place from which you can 
view the vale is, West’s-station, on the southera 
extremity of the westerly side. A beautiful island, 
adorned with a tuft of Scotch firs and an embowered 
hut, grace the centre of the lake. At the north-east 
end lies the village church, situate on the banks of 
the river Rothay; close by its side is a rustie bridge 
and the Rectory, whilst some noble elms which over 
top the steeple add greatly to its beauty. 

In this delightful retirement are two or three 
gentlemen’s seats, and on beholding them I felt 
nearly incapable of stifling the emotions of regret, 
and even of envy, at the idea of the exclusive happi- 
ness their possessors must enjoy. By far the most 
beautiful of these is Allan-bank, the seat of J. G 
C——p, Esq. In point of situation this mansioa 
is’ perfectly unrivalled, commanding a prospect of 
almost undefinable extent, and ef the most various 
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_nd romantic description. Immediately behind the 
house, an awful scene of wildness presents itself ; 
grey rocky mountains variegated occasionally with 
some few stripes of heath, and down whose sides 
rush rapid torrents, white as snow, here extend as far 
asthe eye can reach. Here and there a solitary tree 
rears its head and little patches of arable and pas- 
ture land are scattered about, relieving the eye from 
the sterility around like au oasis in the desert. This 
part seems like one of the first productions of na- 
ture, noble and sublime, though barren and terrible. 
Jn front of Allan-bank the view overlooks what J 
have attempted before to describe, and a greater 
contrast between the grand and majestic, and the 
lovely and exquisite can scarcely be imagined. 
There is a narrow pass over one of the mountains 
called Raws, which leads the traveller to Ulls-water ; 
during the heavy mists, so frequent in this country, 
it is rendered very dangerous by reason of the steep- 
pess and narrowness of the road, where one single 
step may precipitate the passenger into eternity, 
A most melancholy incident of this kind occured 
here about six years ago; a man and his wife, of the 
pame of Green, had been spending the day at Ulls- 
water, and it was rather late in the afternoon wheu 
they left that place to return to Grassmere. Un- 
fortunately in returning they lost their way, fell 
over the precipice, and their maugled bodies were 
found a few days afterwards at the foot of one ot 
the neighbouring rocks. -According to the belief of 
the rude peasantry, whenever this mountain is en- 
circled with mists, their spirits are seen hovering 
around, and few there are who have the courage to 
venture this way at those times. 
Another circumstance of a similar nature also 
touk place within these last few years. A gentle- 
mau, an entire stranger in this country, left Grass- 
mere early one morning for the purpose of ascending 
Helvellyn. Being absent for some time an alarm 
for his safety was excited by the persons with wboin 
he had lodged: due search was made, and about a 
week afterwards his remains were found at the foot 
of one of the rocky cliffs, and by his side lay his 
faithful dog which had remained without nourish- 
ment fur the space of seven days. What a picture 
of attachment does this incident preseut ! 


Sir Walter Scott composed some lines on the oc- 
easion so touching and pathetic that I cannot help 
thinking your readers will be as much affected on 
the perusal as 1 myself have been: 


“T elimb’d the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleam’d misty and wide, 
Ail was still, save, by fits, when the eagle was yelling, 
And starting around me, the echoes replied. 
On the right, Strathan Edge o’er the red tarn was bending, 
And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 
One huge nameless rock on the front was impending, 
Where I mark’d thesad spot where the wand’rer had died. 


* Dark green was that spot, ‘mid the brown mountain 
heather, 
Where the pilgrim of nature lay stretched in decay; 
Like the corpée of an outcast abandon’d to weather, 
Till tae mountain winds wasted the tenantless clay. 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
Yor, faithful in death, his mute favorite attended; 
The much-lov'd remains of his master defended, 


one which was seen before. The seventh day, the brain 
begins to have some consistency.. At the hundred and 
nineteenth hour of incubation, the bill opens, and the 
flesh appears in the breast ; in four hours more the breast- 
bone is seen ; and in six hours after this, the ribs appear 
forming from the back, and the bill is very visible, as | Irreg 
well as the The bill becomes green at the | Dead ccccseccsersessoseereocssseseee 1 
end of two hundred and thirty-six hours; and if the | 
chicken be taken out of its coverings, it evidently moves 


«“ How oft didst thou think that his silence was slumber ; 

When the wind wav’'d his garments, how oft didst thou 
start? 

How many long days and long nights didst thou number, 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart. 

And oh! was it meet that no requiem read o’er him, 

No mother to weep, or no friend to deplore him, 

But thou, little guardian! alone, stretched before him, 
Unhonour’d the pilgrim from life should depart ? 


** When a prince to the fate of a peasant has yielded, 
The tapestry waves dark o’er the dim-lighted hall, 

With escutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 
And pages stand mute round the canopied pall. 

Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches are 

gleaming, 

Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming, 

O’er the proudly-arch’d chapel the banners are beaming, 

Lamenting a chief of the nation should fall. 


«« But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature! 
To lay down thy life like the meek mountain lamb, 

When wilder’d it falls from some rock huge in stature, 
And draws its last sob by the side of its dam. 

More stately thy couch by the desert lake lying, 

Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover flying, 

Witb but one faithful friend to witness thy dying, 

In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedicam.” 
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Scientific Records, 








[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. } 





ON INCUBATION. 


(From a Correspondent. ) 
— a - 


The progress of the incubation of the chicken in the 
natural way, is a subject curious and interesting. The 
hen has scarcely sat on the egg twelve hours before some 
lineaments of the head and body of the chicken ap- 
pear. The heart may be seen to beat at the end of the 
second day ; it has, at that time, somewhat the form of 
a horse-shoe, but no blood yet appears. At the end of 
two days, two vesicles of blood are to be distinguished, 
the pulsation of which is very visible: one of these is 
the left ventricle, and the other the root of the zreat 
artery. At the fiftieth hour, one auricle of the heart 
appears, resembling a noose folded down upon itself. 
he beating of the heart is first observed in the auricle, 
and afterwards in the ventricle. At the end of seventy 
hours the wings are distinguishable; and on the head 
two bubbles are seen for the brain, one for the bill, and 
two others for the fore and hind part of the head. To- 
wards the end of the fourth day, the two auricles, al- 
ready visible, draw nearer to the heart than before. 

The iiver appears towards the fifth day. At the end of 
a hundred and thirty-one hours, the first voluntary 
motion is observed. At the end of seven hours more 
the lungs and stomach become visible ; and four hours 

after this, the intestines, the loins, and the upper jaw. 

At the hundred and forty-fourth hour, two ventricles 

are visible, and two drops of blood instead of the single 


hundred and fortieth hour, and the skull becomes gristly. 
At the two hundred and sixty-fourth hour, the eyes = 
3 


pear. At the two hundred and eighty-eighth, the ri 
are perfect. At the three hundred and thirty-first, the 
spleen draws near the stomach, and the lungs to the 
chest. At the end of three hundred and fifty-five hours, 
the bill frequently opens and shuts; and at the end of 
the eighteenth day, the first cry of the chicken is heard. 
It afterwards gets more strength, and grows continually, 
till at length it is enabled to set itself free from its cen- 
finement. 

In the whole of this process, we must remark that 
every ~ appears exactly at its proper time: if, for 
example, the liver is formed on the fifth day, it is foun- 
ded on the preceding situation of the chicken, and on 
the changes that were to follow. No part of the body 
could possibly appear either sooner or later, without the 
whole embryo suffering; and each of the limbs become 
visible at the fit moment. This ordination, so wise:and 
so invanabJe, is manifestly the work of a Supreme 
Being: but we must still more sensibl acknowledge 
his creative powers, when we consider the manner in 
which the chicken is formed out of the parts which com- 
pose the egg. How astonishing must it appear to an 
observing mind, that in this substance there should be 
at all the vital principle of an animated being! that all 
the parts of an animal’s body should be concealed in it, 
and require nothing but heat to unfold and quicken 
them! that the whole formation of the chicken should 
be so constant and regular! that, exactly at the same 
time, the same changes will take place in the generalit 
of eggs! that the chicken, the moment it is hatched, is 
heavier than the egg was before! But even these are 
not all the wonders in the formation of the bird from 
the egg (for this instance will serve to ilustrate the 
whole of the feathered tribes;) there are others, alto- 
gether hidden from our observation; and of which, 
from our very limited faculties. we must ever remain 
ignorant. Ww. 
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SITUATION XIII. 
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Physician and Surgeon, Dr. Brandreth and Mr. Brandreth, 
House Visitors, Mr. R. E. Harvey and Mr. Rushton, 
Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Pulford. 
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LINES. 
FROM THE CONDEMNED CELL. 
~<a 


Why should ye sigh, my gallant friends ; 
What need is there of weeping ? 
With wine ’tis right that we to-night 

Our vigils should be keeping. 
*Tis true I have not long to breathe 
Within these prison-walls, 
Or shudder, while beneath my tread 
Each noisome reptile crawls : 
I have not long to watch the light 
That thro’ yon grating streams ; 
Its glimmer does but mock my sight, 
Like midnight’s baseless dreams. 
A few short hours, and I shall see 
The wand’ring beams of day ; 
A few short hours, and I shall be 
A spirit—free as they. 
What boots it whence I took my flight 
When to the skies I’m gone? 
There’s mounting from a scaffold’s height 
As well as from a throne. 
At sunrise crowds will see me stand 
Before their eager eyes, 
And marvel how, with mien so firm, 
I wait the sacrifice : 
They'll think, too (poor misguided souls !) 
That, at the parting hour, 
My spirit should, for grief and shame, 
Before their glances lower. 
They little know how easy ’tis 
A fate like this to brave ; 
One struggle gives the pris’ner bliss 
And freedom to the slave ! 
My jailors may their malice wreak 
Upon this mortal frame ; 
Their hands may bind it to the stake, 
And fan the rising flame ; 


The rack may torture ev’ry limb 
And new devices try ; 
But what are pangs like these to him 
Who longs for liberty ? 
This wretched dust they may expose 
Between the earth and heaven, 
And what remains within their chains 
May to the crows be given ; 
But to-night we'll hold our revelry, 
Their bolts and fetters scorning ; 
And the gallows-tree shall set me free 
Right early in the morning ! 
Liverpool, October 15, 1821. Cc. 
—~S>>—<—-- 
THE FLOWERS. 
(Translated from the French.) 


—_—- 
With each expanding flower we find 
Some pleasing sentiment combined : 
Love in the Myrtle’ bloom is scen, 
Remembrance to the Violet clings, 
Peace brightens in the Olive’s green, 
Hope from the halt-closed Iris springs ; 
And Victory on the Laurel glows, 
And Woman blushes in the Rose! 


Liverpool, T. NoBLE. 





[TRANSLATIONS.] 
— 

Bg. Imam Shafay Mommed Ben Idris, a celebrated 
Arabain. 


— 

‘¢ Not always wealth, not always force, 
A splendid destiny commands: 

The lordly vulture gnaws the corse 
That rote upon yon barren sands. 


‘6 Nor want nor weakness still conspiges, 
To bend us to a sordid state ; 

The fly, that with a touch expires, 
Sips honey from the royal plate.” 


>> 


An epigram upon Taher Ben Hosein, who was ambi- 
dexter, and one eyed. He commanded the forces of 
Mamum, second son to Haroun Abrashid. 

—— 

‘‘ A pair of right hands and a single dim eye 

Must form not a man, but a monster, they cry: 

Change a hand to an eye, good Taher, if you can, 

Anda monster perhaps may be chang’d to a man.” 


- +> <e—- 


Abou Teman Habib to his Mistress, who had found 
fault with him for profusion. 
—p—. 
‘¢ Ungenerous and mistaken maid 
To scorn me thus because I’m poor ! 
Canst thou a liberal hand upbrai 
For dealing round some worthless ore ? 
‘© To spare’s the wish of little souls, 
The great but gather to bestow ; 
Yon current down the mountain rolls, 
And stagnates in the swamp below.” 


$$ > o— 


ON A VALETUDINARIAN. 


By Ebn Alrumi. 
—-_. 
‘6 So careful is Isa and anxious to last, 
So afraid of himself is he apts 
He swears through two nostrils the breath goes too fast, 
And he’s trying to breath thro’ but one. 


Alen and Hlanners. 


CURTAIN LECTURES. 
BY FRANCIS FREMUM, GENT. 


NO. VII. 


— 


THE BRIDE. 


—>-~— 


All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest; 
All that’s sweet was made, 
But to be lost when sweetest ; 
Stars that shine and fail, 
The flower that droops in springing; 
These, alas! are types of all, 
To which our hearts are clinging. 


Moore’s National Melodies. 
—_— 











Many a heart beat with hope, fear, and admira- 
tion, as the fine vessel, a perfect model of the art, 
plunged fur the first time into the flood. Many a 
loud huzza bespoke the exultation of those, who, in 
the designing, or by actual manual labour had com- 
pleted the noble work ; and as she ffoated in 
triumph on the liquid plain, the waving kerchiefs 
and scarfs of the more lovely sex, who had lost their 
apprehensions in the safety of the object of them, 
added not a little to the imposing grandeur of the 





launch are too well known to require any enumera- 
tion; there are few who have not enjoyed them, 
and f pity those who can gaze on the scene without 
paying a tribute to the ingenuity of man; and, in 
remembering the dangers. to. which the vessel may 
be exposed, praying for its success and prosperity. 
I am, however, straying from. my subject. We will 
suppose the vessel. at last, finished. aud equipped for 
her voyage, and. view ber sailing from the place of 
her nativity, followed by the prayers of many an 
interested as. well. as of many a disiuterested heart, 
The Captain had. received his final instructions, 
aad well knowing whet was his duty, was conjured 
to persist in it. For some time he did so; but as 
the words of authority and a¢dvice faded on his 
memory, and the feelings at parting from his owners 
and friends were extinguished, he grew.careless and 
gave himeelf up to those enjoyments which his situa. 
tion afforded. At the bottle, or at cards, he spent 
those moments which should have been devoted to 
his charge; and as his people followed the example 
of their master, his vessel arrived at her outward 
port as much injured as we may suppose, where no 
exertions were used but those which were necessary 
to keep her on her course, or prevent any serious 
mishap, whereby the lives of those on board might. 
be endangered, The Captain, perhaps, might have 
made up for his bad couduct bad he repented aod 
amended on his return passage; but he did not, 
Continually intoxicated, he neared his destination 
with no fond hope, no proud confidence of having 
done his duty. The night was dark, he had made 
a mistake in his reckoning, and the abode of guilty 
pleasure and wantonness, that fine and noble vessel, 
which had called forth the admiration of so many, 
and was looked to as certain of success, was dashed 
on the unexpected shore, and with her perished 
those whose fully and crime were the occasion of her 
destruction. My readers, I have no doubt, will ex. 
claim at the folly of the man who could thus forget 
that, even if he should arrive safe, he bad to account 
for his actions to those who employed him. I grant 
he was a fool and a madman; but how, if a voice, 
addressing those who while reading, censure and 
detest such conduct, should pronounce, in the words 
of the prophet, “ Thou art the man!” Life has 
not been unaptly likened to a voyage; and the pre- 
ceding sketch so exactly corresponds with the eon- 
duct of men in general, that a comparison is almost 
useless. Like that majestic vessel, our image, 
which we know to be the noblest and nearest to 
divinity of any other form, is made, by positive vice, 
or tacit inattention to our duties, the object of de- 
solation, and disappointed admiration, and hope. 
And, while we sail along in pleasure’s track, we 
forget all we have been taught, and by strange and 
unaccountable neglect of truth, cease to remember 
that one day we shall be called to account for our ac- 
tions during our little voyage. Nay, so thoroughly 
are we blinded, that we even forget we are to die ; 
and what we know to be the most certain of earthly 
events, and also that it may occur at any bour or sea~ 
son, we endcavour to believe far distant and not yet 
worth thinking of. Itis not my province to preach ; 
it is to endeavour to amuse: perhaps, J may interest 
aud instruet at the same time; and though those 








scene. The various sensations atteuding a ship 


unwelcome and unpleasing truths have heea often 
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repeated, yet still there may be some by whom they 
will not be disregarded. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that men generally 
think more of living than of dying. The most 
common daily events prove this. A newspaper is 
taken up, we look at the deaths, and perhaps, finding 
no name there we are acquainted with, the paper 
js thrown down as uninteresting, because it has not 
the power of giving pain: this may. be a new view 
of the matter, but it is a correct one. We meet a 
a funeral, we pass.on, it does not belong to us; but 
if on reaching home we find “ death is in the house ;° 
then for a moment we reflect that it may soon be 
our own turn, and feel anxious for the future, until 
time and a return to pleasure and enjoyment deadcn 
the senses, and we roll on without heeding the daily 
aud hourly proofs we see—that all must die, 

Let it not be imagined F am one of those who 
would embitter the few joys whieh mortals possess, 
by continually brooding in gloom on the end of all 
things. Far from it: I love those pure and inno- 
cent delights which social intercourse and a moderate 
pursuit of what are called the pleasures of the 
world, afford. Noone can be more delighted with 
a good play, or at seeing happy faces in the dance; 
1 would merely remark, that, with all these there is 
time for other thoughts; and that it would not be 
amis, or the least hindranee to our enjoyments, to 
ruminate on that time when stretched on our last 
beds we must resign our spirits into the hands of 
lim who gave them. The gifts of Providence in 
worldly things, such as health and riches, scem to 
bind us more especially to life, and we are apt to 
imegine that, when accompanied by youth, these in- 
sure us from the call of our grim deadly visitor. 
But, among the many instances of the fallacy of this 
opiwion, | willrelate one, which on several accounts, 
will not be fuund uninteresting 

It is that of a lady, young, and richly endowed 
with personal accomplishments. Moving in a circle 
where pleasure is almost the only pursuit, she had 
every means of acquiring pleasure. She was gay, 
lively, and witty, and thought, as most young folks 
do, that youth must be enjoyed while its lasts. Her 
lively babits and open disposition, as well as great 
taste in those arts of poetry and music which so 
emiuently distinguish him, gave rise in Moore, 
the celebrated poet, to as much regard and fondness 
for her society, as a mere visitor and acquaintance 
may be allowed to entertain. It was one of his 
greatest delights to teach ber to sing his own beau- 
tiful melodies, in that style, which those who have 
heard them from their author's lips, must allow to 
be inimitable. At the age of eighteen she married ; 
and uucer these circumstances, and at this age, it 
might be asked, if she had not on the day of her 
marriage attained perfect earthly felicity. Love, 
music, poetry, and independence, the society of the 
accomplished and the polite werehers. Her parents 
might look forward to those times when she should 
prevent them with objeets even more endeared to 
them than she herself, and many, mauy years of 
joy and bappiness might reasonably be antici- 
pated. But, three weeks after her marriage, in the 
very bloom of youth, at the time when she scarcely 
began to enjoy that happy state which reuders our 


Conjugal: love, parental affection, early friendship 
and regard, in vain offered up their prayers; their 
tears were fruitless; the bride, the daughter, and 
the friend expired. 

It was no unusual accident: she paid the common 
debt of nature in a natural way: she caught a slight 
cold that terminated ina brain fever; andin the height 
of her delirium, almost at the moment when the spirit 
forsook its earthly tenement, she warbled those songs 
she had so mueh loved, and. which had been so much 
admired: she died an example and proof of the last 
words she uitered, “There's nothing true but Heav’n.” 
The distraction of her husband and relatives may be 
imagined. Let us not pass over her untimely and 
afflicting fate without dropping a tear to the me- 
mory of departed loveliness and virtue, snatched ai so 
early an age from the joys and pleasures of life; but 
above all let us learu an important lesson: by which 
we are taught that neither wealth, beauty, talent, 
nor virtue, can save us from the doom which may be 
ours, even before the next number of this paper is 
published. Let us eadeavour uot to be quite un- 
prepared for such an event; but through religion 
and gooduess, that our voyage of life may not be a 
careless and unprofitable one, but may lead us to 
that honour and happiness which we are promised 
shall be the reward of those who are mindful of their 
duties and act up to them. 

I shall conclude this paper with the beautiful 
lines which Mr. Moore wrete on the death of his 
favourite. They are not only a fine specimen of the 
power of the poet, but we may learn from them the 
worth of the lady, and haw much she was regarded 
by those who were bound to her only by the com- 
mon caurtesies of life. 

Weep not for those, whom the veil of the tomb, 

In life’s happy morning, hath hid from our eyes 
Ere Sin threw a blight o'er the spirit’s young dloom, 

Or Earth had profaned what was born for the skies. 
Death chill’d the fair fountain, ere sorrow had stained it, 

’Twas frozen in all the pure light of its course, 

But it sleeps, till the sunshine of Heaven has unchained it, 

To water that Eden, where first wag its source: 

Weep not for those whom the veil of the tomb 

In life’s happy morning hath hid from our eyes, 

Ere Sin threw a blight o’er the spirit’s young bloom, 

Or Earth had profaned what was born for the skies. 
Mourn not for her, the young bride of the Vale,* 

Our gayest and loveliest lost to us now ; 

Ere life’s early lustre had time to grow pale. 

And the garland of love was yet fresh in the bower; 
Oh! then was her moment, dear spirit for flying 

From this gloomy world, while its gloom was unknown; 
Oh! the wild hymns she warbled sos weetly in dying, 
Were echoed in Heaven by lips like her own: 

Weep not for her,—in her spring-time she flew 

To the land, where the wings of the soul are unfurled; 
And now, like a star beyond evening’s cold dew, 

Looks radiantly down on the tears of the world. 





* This second verse, which l wrote long after the first, 
alludes to the fate of a very lovely and amiable girl, the 
daughter of the late Colonel Bainbridge; she was married 
in Ashburne Church, October 31, 1815, and died of a fever 
afew weeks after. Thesound of her marriage bells seemed 
searcely out of our ears, when we heard of her death. 
During her last delirium, she sung several hymns in a voice 
even clearer and sweeter than usual; and among them 
weresome from the present collection (particularly “ There’s 
nothing bright but heaven”) which this interesting girl had 
often heard during the summer—{Series of Sacred Songs 


The Philanthropist. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 
— + 


TO THE EDITOR. 





—~<- 

S1R,—I felt much disgust on reading in the Mex- 
cury some days since, the recital of tbe barbarous 
tecatment with which poor worn-out horses so, often 
meet: I could hardly have imagined an Englishm 
capable of such inhumanity as you speak of, had 
vot myself yesterday been an, eye-witness of some- 
thing similar. The circumstance to, which I allude 
was the overcharging of a poor horse already, lame, 
and evidently weak from age. Hehad not proceeded 
far, when, overpowered by the weight, he fell be- 
neath it. The by-standers succeeded fortunately, in 
rescuing him; aud the carter whipped him, up, say- 
ing, that this was the second time the beast had 
“served him that teick” during the day; and in- 
stead of remedying the evil he harnessed him 
again and drove on. Some time after, passing again 
the same way, my Curiosity was attracted by the 
sight of a crowd gathered round some object, 
which proved to be the identical horse I had seen 
in the morning groaning for tbe third time beneath 
the same cart, equally overloaded. After some 
(ime the poor creature was raised up exhausted and 
bleeding; 1 could stay no longer; I hurried away 
astonished at the depravity of the human heart. 
I appeal to the common dictates of reason whe- 
ther such infamous conduct be not warthy of the 
severest punishmeot. The animal is dumb and can- 
not complain, therefore if rests unrevenged. It is 
put in subjection to man, therefore man may abuse 
his authority witbout restraint. What a call there 
is then for a speedy remedy! Whata blank in the 
laws of England, whilst every mercenary wretch 
may strain his beast beyond its powers, and every 
passionate demon may vent his rage with impunity 
on an inoffensive apimal. By giving publicity to 
this lamentable occurrence you will oblige 
Thursday, 11th of October, 1821. 

Chit Chat. 

FAMILY SCENE. 

In September, 1789, a little boy, about five years old, 
the son of a man named Freemantle, in St. Thomas’s 
Church-yard, Salisbury, being at play by the dam of 
the town mill, fell into the water; his sister, a child of 
nine years of age, with an affection that would have 
done honour to riper years, instantly plunged in to his 
assistance. They both sank, and in sight of their 
mother! The poor woman, distracted with horror at 
the prospect of instant death to her children, braved the 
flood to save them ; she rose with one under each arm, 
and by her cries happily brought her husband, who 
instantly swam to their assistance, and brought them all 
three safe ashore. 


W. W. 
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WINDOW WIT. 
The following lines are written on a pane of glass in 
the windew of an inn in Lancashire, remarkable for the 
number of dogs and women servants kept in the house : 
‘* Them that keeps more dogs tan hogs 
And more women tan men 
They may thrive but Gop knows when.” 





A PUNNING EPITAPH ON AND BY A PUNSTER. 
A report baying been circulated in the Four Courts 
of the death of a certain great Law Lord, he himself 
was supposed to be the author of it, for the pur- 
pose of affording him the opportunity of giving the 
following lines to the public, and of enjoying the merit 
of them in his life time :— 
He’s dead ! alas! facetious punster, 
Whose jokes made learned wigs with fun stir; 
From Heaven’s high court, a tipstafi’s sent, 
"Fo call him to his punishment— 
Stand to your ropes, ye Sextons, ring, 
Let all your clappers ding dong ding ; 
Nor Bury him without bis due, 
He was himself a TOLER* too! 








lives move like felicity, she was taken from them all. 


by Thomas Moore.] 


# Lord Nosbury’s name. 
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Biographical Notices. 


‘JOHN RENNIE, ESQ. 
— 


The death of John Rennie, Esq. is a national cala- 
mity. His loss cannot be adequately supplied by 
any living artist, for, though we have many able 
engineers, we known of nowe who so eminently 
possess solidity of judgment with profound know- 
ledge, and the happy tact of applying to every 
situation, where he was called upon to exert his 
faculties, The precise form of remedy that was want- 
ing to the existing evil. Whether it was to stem 
the torrent and violence of the most boisterous sea 
—to make new harbours, or to render those safe 
which were before dangerous or inaccessible—to 
redeem districts of fruitful land from encroachment 
by the ocean, or to deliver them from the pestilence 
of stagnant marsh—to level hills, or to tie them to- 
gether by aqueducts, or arches, or by embankment 
to raise the vally between them—to make bridges 
that for beauty surpass all others, and for strength 
seem destined to endure to the latest posterity, Mr. 
Rennie had no rival. Every part of the United 
kingdom possesses monuments to his glory, and 
they are as stupendous as they are useful. They 
will present to our children’s children objects of 
admiration for their grandeur, and of gratitude to 
the author for their utility. Compare the works of 
Mc. Rennie with the most boasted exploits of the 
Freoch engineers, and remark how they tower above 
them. Look at the Breakwater at Plymouth, in 
eom parison with the Casoons at Cherburg—any one 
ef bis canals with that of Ourke, and his Waterloo- 
bridge with that of Neuilly. Their superiority is 
acknowledged by every liberal Frenchman. He cul- 
tivated his art with the most eothusiastic ardour, 
and instead of being merely a theorist, he prepared 
himself for practical efficiency by visiting and mi- 
nutely inspecting every work of magnitude in every 
country that bears similitude with those which he 
might be called on to construct, and his library 
abounds in the richest collection of scientific 
writings of that of any individual. The loss of 
such a man is irreparable. Cut off in the full 
vigor of his mind, bis death seems to suspend for a 
time the march of national, improvement, until the 
just fame of his merit shall animate our rising 
artists to imitate his great example, and to prepare 
themselves, by study and observation, to overcome, 
ve he did, the most formidable impediments to the 
progress of human enterprise, of industry, and of 
increased facility in all the arts of life. The inte- 
getty of Mr. Rennie in the fulfilment of his labours, 
was equal to his genius in the contrivance of his 
plans and machinery. He would suffer none of the 
modern subterfuges for real strength to be resorted 
to by the contractors employed to execute what he 
had undertaken. Every thing he did was for futu- 
rity, as well as present advantage. An engineer is 
not like an architect. He has 00 commission on 
the amount of his expenditure; if he had, Mr. 
Rennie would have been one of the most opulent 
mea in England, for many millions have been ex- 
pended under his eye. But his glory was in the 
justice of his proceediags, and his enjoyment in the 
success of his labours. It was only as a millwright 
that he engaged himself to execute the work he 
planned, and in this department, society is indebted 
to him for economising the power of water, so as to 
give an increase of energy, by its specitic gravity to 
the natural fall of streams, and to make his mills 
equal to four-fold the produce of those which, be- 
fore his time, depended solely on the impetus of the 
current. His mills of the greatest size work as 
smoothly as clock-work, and by the alternate contact 
of wood and iron, are less liable to the hazard of fire 
by friction. His mills, indeed, are models of per- 
fection. 

If the death of such a man is a uational loss, what 
must it be to his private friends aud to bis amiable 
family? Endeared by all who knew him by the gen- 





tleness of his temper, the cheerfulness with which 
he communicated the riches of his mind, and for- 
warded the views of those who made useful discoveries 
or improvements in machinery or implements, pro- 
cured him universal respect. He gave to inventors 
all the benefits of his experience, removed difficultics 
which had not occurred to the author, or suggested 
alterations which adopted the instrument to its use. 
No jealousy or self-interest ever prevented the ex- 
ercise of this free and unbounded communication, 
for the love of science was superior in his mind to 
all mercenary feeling.—Mr. Rennie was born in 
Scotland, and from his earliest years devoted him- 
self to the art of a civil engineer.* He was the in- 
timate friend and companion of his excellent coun- 
tryman, the late Mr. Watt; their habits and pur- 
suits were similar. They worked together, and to 
their joint efforts are we chiefly indebted for the 
gigantic power of the steam-engine iu all our manu- 
factories. He married early in life Miss Macintosh, 
a beautiful young woman, whom he had the misfor- 
tune to lose some years ago, but who left him an 
interesting and accomplished family. They have 
now to lament the loss of the best of parents, who, 
though possessed of a constitution and frame so ro- 
bust as to give the promise of a very long life, sunk 
under at attack at the early age of 64. 





® (Attempts have been impotently made by his invidi- 
ous rivals to dispute Mr. Rennie’s pretentions to the cha- 
racter of an engineer, on account of his having happen- 
ed to be a millwright; as if the practical proofs he has 
given of his talents were not more convincing evidence 
than any theoretical acquirements, or as if he were the 
only person who had become an eminent engineer after 
being destined for another pursuit. Many, if not most 
of the distinguished civil engineers of the present day 
had been originally engaged in some other profession; and 
while some of those who cavilled at Mr. Rennie’s fame 
were as notoriously illiterate as envious, it would have 
been easy to shew that Mr. Rennie, in his youth, had en- 
enjoyed the advantages of a liberal education. About 
eighteen years ago, it was proposed to cut a short canal 
through the North Inch of Perth, for the purpose of enab- 
ling shipping to avoid the shallows in the river Tay, im- 
mediately below the town. Mr. Rennie was consulted on 
the occasion, and prepared the plans and specifications re- 
quired. On being requested to state his charge for the 
labour and attention he had bestowed upon the business, 
he declined every idea of remuneration, alleging as a reason 
for his refusal, that ‘he begged his services in the work 
might be accepted as his acknowledgments to the town of 
Perth, for the benefit he had derived from her academy in 
which he had been educated.” 
known to those acquainted with it, affords a very liberal 
course of science to its juvenile students, and has sent out 
& great number of youths who have become useful and 
distinguished members of society. It is also known to 
those acquainted with the mode in which Mr. Rennie’s 
services were estimated at the period alluded to, that the 
compliment he paid to the town of Perth by his refusal 
of remuneration, was neither empty nor trifling. We 
happen to know that about eight or ten years ago, when 
Mr. Rennie was engaged to go to Wales to assist at an 
embankment there, his charge was 40 guineas a day, and 
all his travelling expenses defrayed. ] 








Antiquities. 


REVIEW OF, AND EXTRACTS FROM, AN 
INTERESTING WORK, JUST PUBLISHED, 
ENTITLED, 

“ The History and Antiquitics of the Tower of London, 
with Biographical Anecdotes of Royal and distinguished 
Persons, deduced from Records, State Papers, and 
Manuscripts, and from other Original and Authentic 
Sources. By JoHN BAYLEY, Esq. F. A. S. one of 
His Majesty’s Commissioners on the Public Records. 








(Concluded from page 118.) 


King Edward the Sixth held his first 
Court at the Tower, where he resided for 





some time ; and, during bis reign, it became 


This institution, it is well. 





the prison of the Protector, the Duke of 
Somerset, who was afterwards executed on 
the adjoining hill. Lady Jane Grey and 
her husband were also confined in the 
Tower, where they remained till the period 
of their execution ; that of Lady Jane on 
the Green Walk, in the Tower, and her 
husband on Tower Hill. 

The sanguinary reign of Mary was not 
likely to leave the Tower unpeopled ; and 
therefore we find her sending her sister, 
afterwards Queen Elizabeth, among others, 
to its safe keeping. When this Princess 
first entered the fortress, at the traitor’s 
gate, she said, with her usual dignity, “ here 
landeth as true a subject, being a prisoner, 
as ever landed at these stairs, and before 
thee, O God, I speak it.” , 

Queen Elizabeth kept her Court at the 
Tower until her coronation, but not after- 
wards, nor did any thing interesting eccur 
respecting it in her reign, except.as a state 

rison. 

James the First, after holding his Court 
a short time at the Tower, sent as prisoners 
to it, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lady Arabella 
Stuart, who died there, the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, who was confined in it upwards 
of fourteen years, and other celebrated cha- 
racters. 

In the reign of Charles the First, several 
Members ot the House of Commons were 
committed to the Tower; and when the 
troubles of that reign commenced, the Par- 
liamentary faction took possession of it. 
From this period the history of the Towcr 
possesses little interest, except as a state 
prison, and therefore Mr. Bayley does not 
continue his chronological account later 
than the reign of Janes the Second. 

We now pass on to the local description, 
from which, however, our extracts shall be 
brief. The Beauchamp Tower, from _ its 
having been one of the principal state pri- 
sons, and the place wherein many illustrious 
and unfortunate persons have been confined, 
excites a degrce of interest, which is height- 
ened by the numerous inscriptions, coats 
of arms, and other devices, left on its 
dreary walls by those unhappy sufferers. 
These memorials were discovered so re- 
cently as 1796, on making some alterations, 
for the purpose of converting the building 
into a mess-house, for the officers of the 
garrison. They have, most of them, been 
printed, though not very correctly, in the 
thirteenth volume of the Archaeologia, and 
we shall, therefore, only notice one or two 
of them. A young Fleming or Brabanter, 
of the name of Charles Bailly, who was an 
adherent of Mary Queen of Scots, has left 
some curious inscriptions, of which Mr, 
Bayley has given a fac-simile engraving. 
In a panel, ornamented with lozenges, aie 
the following reflections, which have not lost 
their value in their antiquity :— 

“J.H.S. 
6 1751, die 10° Aprilis. 
‘6 Wise men ought circu: ly to see what they 
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to examine before they oyenke 3 to prove before the 
take in hand; to beware whose company they use; and, 
above all things, to whom tbey truste. Charles Bailly.” 

In another place there is the following 
inscription :— 

«‘ Principium sapiente timor Domini. I. H.S. X. 
Pp. S. Be friend to one, be ennemye to none, Anno D. 
1571, 10 Sept. The most unhappy man in the world is 
he that is not pacient in adversities ; for men are not 
killed with the adversities they have; but with ye im- 

ience which they suffer. 
Tout vient apoient, quy peult attendre : 


Gli sospiri ne son testimoni veri dell angoscia mia. 
S* get. 29. *¢ Charles Bailly.” 


A prisoner, of the name of Clarke, has 
left the following words curiously inscribed : 
«“T. C. I leve in hope and.I gave credit to mi frinde 
in time did stande me most in hande, so would I never 
do againe, except I had him suer in hande; and to al 
men ‘vishe I so, unles ye sustaine the leke lose as I do. 
+ Unhappie is that mane whose acts doth procuer 
The misere of this hous in prison to induer. 
*¢ 1576, Thomas Clarke.” 
.In another part there is a repetition of 
the above prisoner’s name, and, in a third 
place, 
‘¢ Hit is the poynt of a wise man to try, and then truste, 
For happy is he who fyndeth one that 1s juste. TT. C.” 
The sincerity of the following inscription 
will scarcely be doubted : 
“ Thomas aaa which lieth here alone, 
That fayne wold from hens begon, 
By torture straunge, my troth was 


Tryed, yet of my libertie denied. ; 
*¢ 1581, Thomas Miagh.” 


In the same part of the room are other 
inscriptions: 

“The uppermost is a rude piece of sculpture, by 
* Thomas Willyngar.’ It is without date, and consists 
of a bleeding heart, with the letters T. W., the initials 
of hisown name on one side, and P. A. most likely 
those of his mistress, on the other; there isalso a figure 
of Death, holding a dart in the left hand, and an hour- 

lass in the right; and, on the — side of the 
Fieeding heart, are the words—Thomas Willyngar, 
goldsmith. My hart is your's tel dethe. No account 
has been preserved of this person; but it may be con- 
jectured from his profession, that his offence was that of 
clipping or counterfeiting the coin of the realm. 

In the uppermost story of the Beauchamp 
Tower, there are also several inscriptions. 
One prisoner, whose name is unknown, has 
thus recorded the tedious period of his con- 
finement: ‘Close prisoner 8 monthes, 32 
weekes, 224 dayes, 5376 houres.” On the 
wall at the Beauchamp Tower, there lately 
existed two epitaphs on a cat and a goli- 
finch, supposed to have been written by 
John Augustus Bonney, who was a prisoner 
there for high treason, along with Horne 
Tooke and others, in 1794. Although they 
are neither valuable by their antiquity, nor 
by any particular merit which they possess, 
yet we shall quote the latter, and then close 
this “huge memorial of misfortune;” 


‘SEPITAPH ON ‘A GOLDFINCH. 
Where Raleigh pin’d within a prison’s gloom, 
I chearful sung, nor murmur’d at my doom ; 
Where heroes bold and patriots firm could dwell, 
A goldfinch in content his note might swell ; 
But death, more gentle than the law’s decree, 
Hath paid my ransom from captivity. 
Buried, June 23, 1794, by a Fellow-prisoner 
in the Tower of London,” 


The description of the jewels and regalia 
is less minute than we should have expected ; 





but there is an interesting, though rather 
coarse, account of the notorious attempt of 
Blood to steal the crown on the 9th of May, 
1763. The care of the regalia was at that 
time entrusted to Talbot Edwards, an old 
confidential servant of the ‘Talbot family, 
and from whom is derived the relation of 
the transaction : 

‘‘ About three weeks before this audacious villain 
made his attempt upon the crown, he came to the Tower 
in the habit of a parson, with a long cloak, cassock, and 
canonical girdle, accompanied by a woman, whom he 
called his wife. They desired to see the regalia, and, 
just as their wishes had been gratified, the lady feigned 
sudden indisposition ; this ed forth the kind offices 
of Mrs. Edwards, the —— wife, who, having cour- 
teously invited her into their house to repose herself, 
she soon recovered; and, on their departure, professed 
themselves thankful for this civility. 

‘© A few days after, Blood came again, bringing a 
present to Mr. Edwards of four pairs of white gloves, 
from his pretended wife; and having thus begun tie 
acquaintance, they made frequent visits to improve it. 
After a short respite of their compliments, the disguised 
ruffian returned again; and, in conversation with Mr. 
Edwards, said, that his wife could discourse of nothing 
but the kindness of those good people in the Tower; 
that she had long studied, and at length bethought 
herself of a handsome way of requital. You have, quoth 
he, a pretty young gentlewoman for your daughter, 
and I have a young nephew, who has two or three hun- 
dred a year in land, and is at my disposal. If your 
daughter be free, and you approve it, I’ll bring him 
here to see her, and we will endeavour to make it a 
match. This was easily assented to by old Mr. Ed- 
wards, who invited the parson to dine with him on that 
Cay; he readily accepted the invitation; and, taking 
upon him to say grace, performed it with great seeming 
devotion, and, casting up his eyes, concluded it with a 
prayer for the King, Queen, and Royal Family. After 
dinner, he went up to see the rooms, and observing a 
handsome case of pistols hang there, expressed a great 
desire to buy them, to present to a young Lord, who 
was his neighbour; a pretence, by which he thought of 
disarming the house against the period intended for the 
execution of his design. At his departure, * which was 
a canonical benediction of the good company, he ap- 
pointed a day and hour to bring his young nephew to 
see his mistress; which was the very day he made this 
daring attempt.’ 

‘The good old gentleman had got up ready to re- 
ceive his guest, and the daughter was in her best dress 
to entertain her expected lover; when, behold, Parson 
Blood, with three more, came to the jewel-house, allarmed 
with rapier blades in their canes, and every one a dagger 
and a brace of pocket pistols. T'wo of his companions 
entered jn with him, on pretence of seeing the crown, 
and the third stayed at the door, as if to look after the 
young lady, a jewel of a more charming description, 

ut in reality asa watch. The daughter, who thought 

it not modest to come down till = was called, sent 
the maid to take a view of the company, and bring a 
description of her gallant; and the servant conceiving 
that he was the intended bridegroom who stayed at 
the door, being the Posteo of the party, returned to 
soothe the anxiety of her young mistress with the idea 
she had formed of his person. 

** Blood told Mr, Edwards, that they would not go 
up stairs till his wife came, and desired him to show 
his friends the crown to pass the time till then; and 
they had no sooner entered the room, and the door as 
usual shut, than a cloak was thrown over the old man’s 
head, and a gag put into his mouth. 

** Thus secured, they told him that their resolution 
was to have the crown, globe, and sceptre; and if he 
would quietly submit to it, they would spare his life ; 
otherwise he was to expect no mercy. He thereupon 
endeavoured to make all the noise he possibly could, to 
be heard above; they then knocked him down with a 
wooden mallet, and told him, that if yet he would lie 
quietly, they would spare his life; but, if not, upon his 
next 3 to discover them, they would kill him. 
Mr. Edwards, however, according to his own aecount, 


to make the greater noise, and in consequence received 
several more blows on the head with the mallet, and 
was stabbed in the belly; this again brought the poor 
old man to the ground, where he lay for some time in 
s0 senseless a state, that one of the villains pronounced 





him dead. Edwards had come a little to himself, and 
hearing this, lay quietly, conceiving it best to he thought 
so. The booty was now to be disposed of, and one of 
them, named Parrot," put the orb in his breeches. 
Blood held the crown under his cloak; and the third 
beh ome fe ee the sceptre in ire, in Lene that it 
might laced in a bag brought for that purpose ; 
but, Suthnatabyy the tne Mr. Edwards,' who had 
been in Flanders with Sir John Talbot, and, on his 
landing in England, had obtained leave to come away, 
post, to visit Tis father, happened to arrive while the 
scene was acting; and, on coming to the door, the 
person that stood sentinel asked with whom he would 
speak ? to which he answered that he belonged to the 
house ; and, perceiving the person to be a stranger, told 
him, that if he had any business with his father, he 
would acquaint him with it, and so hastened up stairs 
to salute his friends. This unexpected accident spread 
confusion among the party, and they instantly — Y 
with the crown and orb, leaving the scepter yet unfiled. 

** The aged keeper now raised himself upon. his legs 
forced the gag from his mouth, and cried Treason ! 
Murder ! which being heard by his daughter, who 
was, perhaps, anxiously expecting far other sounds, 
ran out and reiterated the cry. The alarm now became 
general, and young Edwards and his brother in-law, 
Captain Beckman, ran after the conspirators; whom a 
warder put himself in a position to stop, but Blood 
discharged a pistol at him, and he fell although unhurt ; 
and the thieves proceeded safely to the next post, where 
one Sill, who had been a soldier under Cromwell, stood 
sentinel ; but he offered no opposition, and they accord+ 
ingly passed the drawbridge. Horses were waiting for 
them at St. Catherine’s Gate, and as they ran that way, 
along the Tower Wharf, they themselves cried out, 
Stop the rogues ; by which they passed on unsuspected, 
till Captain Beckman overtook them. At his head 
Blood fired another pistol, but missed him, and was 
seized. Under the cloak of this daring villain was 
found the crown, and although he saw himself a pri- 
soner, he had yet the impudence to struggle for his 
prey ; and when it was finally wrested from him, said, 
‘It was a gallant attempt, however unsuccessful ; it 
was for a crown !’ . 

‘* Parrot was also taken ; but Hunt, Blood’s son-in- 
law, reached his horse and rode off, as did two other of 
the thieves; but he was soon afterwards stopped, and 
likewise committed to custody.” 


Blood and his accomplices, after being 
a short time in prison, were pardoned. He 
represented to the king that he was cou- 
nected with a formidable band, who would 
revenge the punishment inflicted on any 
one of its members. 

The description of the several apartments 
in the Tower loses much of its interest from 
not containing an account of the prisoners, 
and we think this division of the work 
rather injudicious. Mr. Bayley is not an 
elegant writer, but his style is plain and 
intelligible, and, from the anxiety he dis- 
covers to ascertain the truth, we believe him 
to be a faithful historian. 





* «* He was a silk-dyer, in Southwark, and, in the 
rebellion, had been a Lieutenant under Major-General 
Harrison.” 








Correspondence, 


TO THE EDITOR. 


— 





Sir,—I observe that a lady has lately lost her life 
by a person giving her two spoonfuls of laudanum, 
by mistake, instead of another medicine. To prevent 
accideuts of this kind, would it not he adviseable, 


was not intimidated by this threat, but strained himself | that apothecaries and druggists should make it a 


rule never to send out laudanum in larger quantities 
at ounce than half ounce phials; it would net then 
be so likely to be taken for other medicines where 
two or three large spoonfuls are ordered for a dose, 
Yours, J. R, 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
Ballyblunder Castle, County Tipperary. 

My Dear Evitor,—I suppose by this time you 
had nearly given up all pleasing ideas of ever be- 
‘holding my dmiable pothooks ‘again, and after heav. 
ing a tear end dropping a sigh to my memory, fairly 
‘set me down ‘as 8 caput mortuum, a dead ietter 
among the shining circle of your epistolary contri- 
butors; but, no, my dear philosopher, I am still 
alive and merry, to'the great joy of my friends and 
acquaintance, from my undertaker to my heir at 
. law ; and though rather delicate from my late attack, 
yet my intellects, “that hetter part of man,” (as ‘a 
learned author learnedly remarks) are in as high 
blow and bloom asever. You must know I have had 
one leg in the grave for the last six weeks; and 
though, with the assistance of some half dozen 
‘members of the faculty, I have managed to lift it 
out again, yet I assure yOu my habits are so broken 
ia upon, and my manners and customs so outraged, 
that I much doubt if I can last out the winter. It 
was only yesterday, when, after I had expounded a 
¥atio of corn beef and cabbage, and was preparing 
to wash it down with a sensation of whiskey and 
‘water, who should pop in but old Doctor Dustem. 
*¢ Bless my soul and body, Lieutenant,” says he, “what 
are you after?” “ After? my dear Doctor,” said I ; 
why, I am only rinsing my mouth with a little warm 
negus.” ‘ Negus?” reiterated the Doctor. “1 tell 
you what, Lieutenant, if you value your life a ten- 
penny-piece, ‘you must take an oath against all spi 
ritous liquors for two months to come, or I cannot 
undertake to cure you.” With this ill-bred speech 
he quitted the room; and though the conditions are 
severe, nevertheless, “ oportet obsequi,” as we say in 
the Roman; obey I must; aud though there is not a 
soberer man in the whole diocese of Cashel, yet I 
honestly confess, I do it very reluctantly, You may 
now think it high time to inquire into the cause of 
my illness; and, as a lover of brevity, I am happy to 
be able to inform you in one word,—-loyalty, Sir ; 
loyalty, entirely. I was forced, quite against my 
will, to go up to Dublin with the Tippersry Address 3 
and after I had delivered it and kissed the Royal 
knuckles, was still more anwillingly compelled to 
dine at Morrison’s, with a chosen set of Martinets, 
all men of the first flash, cut, and countenance, 
Here, after having finished a small selection of claret, 
and hearing a few dozen long corks fly, we were in 
such an excellent good humour, that nothing would 
serve us but sallying out, knockiog five watchmen 
down for refusing to stand in the King’s name, un- 
horsing a night patrole, and frightening into strong 
hysterics two aldermen, who were returning in their 
sedans from a turtle feast. For these innocent re- 
creations we were all (horresco referens!) taken to 
aneighbouring watchhouse, and brought before his 
worship in the morning, to stand our trials. Egad! 
my dear Mr. Editor, there never was such a brilliant 
display of eloquence as then flowed from the lips of 
your inspired friend. Shades of Demosthenes and 
Tully! but I was great. When called upon for my 
defence, I not only proved that I had got drunk in 
the cause of loyalty, but that I had murdered the 
watchmen, upset the patrole, and frightened the al- 





dermen, through pure love to George the Fourth, 
aod reverential respect for his laws and statutes. 
The magistrate was convinced, his clerk was con- 
founded, and the constables were at a nonplus. My 
speech was published, and approved of by all the 
world, uxd voce ; and, in consequence of its fame, 
invitations came pouring in upon meso fast, that I 
was forced, ‘in my own: defence, to hasten to rural 


‘retirement, and enjoy the shade of my laurels at my 


Sabine villa ; not, however, till I had the misfortune 
to burst a blood-vessel, which isthe cause of my 
present state of non-convalescenee, and accompany- 
ing anngyances. J verily believe that this little 
accident sprung from the quantity ‘of deleterious 
fluids I was in the habit of drinking, and from my 
throat being made the channel for all the filthy washy 
puddle which was daily flowing through it, in the 
shape of claret, Champaigne, and the rest of the 
sickly French school, fit only to give young ladies 
good humonr to flirt at quadrilles, or old ones spirit 
to fight at the card table; but totally inefficient 
towards the improvement or melioration of the'ani- 
mal or mental systems. 

You may guess I-saw all the fun and frolic that 
was going on in Dubliu during the Regal -stay ; in- 
deed you may see my name among the “ distinguished 
visitants” at the levees and drawing-room. His 
Majesty, I hear; was so much taken with my person 
and manner as to express his intcotion to confer the 
order of knighthood on me the first opportunity. 
This, however, I took good care should never occur, 
having 8 sovereign contempt for the distinction, and 
being udwilling that the pedigree of the O’Gosters 
should be sullied by so mechanical a title. I was 
not offended, however; no, curse it, I could not be 
Offended at what was meant in sheer good nature, 
and was merely a mistake of the head, and not of the 
heart. 

I have been an attentive reader of your Kaleido- 
scope ever since my last, and intend in my next to 
take the merits of each of your correspondents into 
consideration, aud praise or censure as they are de- 
serving or otherwise. With this promise, I must 
conclude my epistle with every good wish from your 
friend and admirer, 
DERMOT O‘GOSTER. 

P.S. If I am not so remarkably brilliant as usual, 
pray ascribe iit, in foto, to the weakening effects of 
my diurnal beverage. How will your sympathizing 
nature be shocked, when I inform you that toast and 
water is the full extent, the Ultima Thule, of my pro- 
scribed potation. Shades of my forefathers, do you 
hear the disclosure! would not every ghost of you 
grow more deadly pale at the very sight of the hor- 
rible infusion? But really I have a particular dis- 
like to seeing my own name in the bills of mortality ; 
and whenever I uncork a jar of Innishowen, the 
noise sounds like the driving of a coffin nail, 
with an odd intruding idea of moistening my clay 
accompanying it. 

SE 








Go Correspondents. 


Tower or Lonpon.—We have assigned to the com- 
pletion of this article rather more space than we wish 
to allot to one subject. It will be found interesting, 
however, especially the part relative to Colonel B 





SEaMEN’s LiBRaRiEs.—We are in expectation of the 
nae eqpnenacs of another letter on this important 
subject. 





fHarr TRIGGERS AND CaNDLE SNUFFERS.—We 
hail with pleasure the return of our old friend Lieut. 
Dermet O’Goster, after an absence which has been to 
us, and, we doubt not to our readers-also, a subject 
of regret. Our joy at the un rencontre, is, 
however, somewhat qualified, by an intimation of the 
t Lieutenant, that, in his future lucubrations, 
e shall criticise some of our correspondents who 
have filled that chasm in our columns which he once 
occupied himself. ‘We tremble forthe consequences ; 
as we know the‘ genus irritabile vatum”’; and we 
are pasenally acquainted with some of our corres. 
pondents, who are not to be trifled with, as they can 
snuff a candle at twelve paces. Our for Mr. 
O’Goster prompts us, therefore, to caution him against 
hair triggers and patent percussion locks. 


We shall avail ourselves successively of the acceptab] 
selections with which we have been favoured by 
ALFRED—J. L. D.—and E. 


Eniemas.—We wish it to be understood by NoMINE 
DonBaRBNARDO and other correspondents who ‘deal 
in enigmas and conundrums, that they ought always 
to be mre by the solutions: quizzing is too 
common in this department. We recollect that She- 
ridan once proposed a conundrum which puzzled the 
company for some time, until they gave it up, de- 
elaring they-could not make it out. ‘* Neither can I,” 
replied Sheridan, who had been diverting himself by 
putting his friends upon a wrong scent. 


L. N. of Runcorn, is correct; and shall be attended to 
next week. 


GRAMMATICAL QUERY.—In addition to the letters we 
have already published on the propriety of answering 
‘© Yes or No” to a particular question, we have béen 
favoured with a very able and conclusive confirmation 
of our original decision, by N. O. which we reserve 
for our next. 

















STakEs is informed that the odds are against his run- 
ning over our course. 


Lorp Brrow and NEwsTEaD ABBEY.—The in- 
teresting letter of W.H. on this subject, shall ap- 
pear next week. 








SHooTING D1IRECTIONS.—We find #0 many lines to 
lop and change in the di of WuaM, that we 
are reminded of what the beggar said of Pope, when 
he put him off with his usual exclamation, ‘* God 
mend you!” instead of giving him alms. ‘‘ God 
mend me” replied the gar, ‘*he would make 
twenty such as me, before he could mend such an 
odd-shaped fellow as you!” As there is much good 
stuff in the composition of our correspondent, we shall 
bestow some pains to correct those faults which have 
originated only in carelessness; after which WHAM 
may expect to see ‘* an old friend with a new face.” 





If Potontus Preratt will communicate with us by 
note, addressed to the editor, any day about noon, 
we have something to convey to him. 


The MS. of AN ADMIRER is, in some parts, unintel- 
ligible. 


~~ of a Constant READER shall be atten- 
to. 


AnonyMmMOUS.—P.—LizuT. LonGsPLICE.—J. 














Lonp MansFIELD’s Manuscript Essar, received and 
some time ago; and the favours of our 


a ae 
friend J, of Edge-hill are not forgotten. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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